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Those of us who have been working with children who have 
made poor scores on intelligence tests and poor academic records 
in school know that many of these children have been able to 
maintain themselves and sometimes their families in a credit- 
able fashion after they have left school and gone to work. It 
may be that we are partial to these boys and girls with whom 
we have worked, but we have come to believe thoroughly in 
the ability of these children to get along in society, provided 
that society gives them the opportunity for an education in ac- 
cordance with their ability. 

These children are selected for special education on the 
basis of intelligence tests; usually those children whose Stan- 
ford Binet intelligence quotients fall between 50 and 70 are as- 
signed to special classes, although some authorities believe that 
children should be selected for special instruction from the 
group whose intelligence quotients are 85, or below. 

Educators have always claimed that the social objectives 
of education are more important than academic achievement. 
A “sound mind in a sound body” has long been proclaimed as 
the major aim of education. A “sound mind in a sound body’”’ 
must mean, among other things, that the individual’s personality 
traits, interests, and abilities need to be considered and health- 
ful activities and recreation provided. In practice, the schools 
have provided an education based, more or less, on definite in- 
telligence levels with academic achievement emphasized as of 
paramount importance. The continued insistence on the im- 





* Read at the joint meeting of the Special Class Section of the New Jersey State 
eachers Association and the New Jersey Association of ne nn a 
N. J., November 14, 1936, as part of a symposium on social maturity, emotional ma- 
turity, and mental maturity. 
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portance of social objectives, however, is shifting the emphasis 
throughout the whole school system from intelligence levels to 
social maturity. 

In special education the curriculum and techniques of in- 
struction have always been based on the social needs of the 
children, although the children have been classified on the basis 
of intelligence tests. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale* which we are begin- 
ning to use may be just the thing we have been looking for to 
help us place the emphasis in education where we believe 
it belongs, on the social objectives, in practice as well as in 
theory. It is very stimulating to have this new scale, the use 
of which is presenting so many problems which we are unable 
as yet to solve, and raising so many questions which as yet we 
are unable to answer. The solution of the problems and the 
answers to the questions await further study and investigation. 

So far, in Newark, we have used this social maturity scale 
to a very limited degree because of lack of workers. We selec- 
ted 246 older boys and 4 older girls from the Montgomery Binet 
School. Most of the children in this school are from 14 to 
16 years of age and there are none younger than 12 years. 
These boys and girls, a few more than half of those attending 
the school, were selected because they all reported that they 
were gainfully employed outside of school hours. We did not 
have the time nor the workers to verify all the facts of their 
employment. We believe, however, that we can say quite defi- 
nitely that all of these children selected for the social maturity 


TABLE 1 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND SOCIAL MATURITY QUOTIENTS 


Montgomery School 


Social Quotients 


s 50-59 60-69 70-79 80-89 90-99 100-109 110-120 Total % 
§ 40-49 1 1 4 
3 50-59 3 12 13 15 2 45 18.0 
3 60-69 2 4 36 48 36 9 1 130 52.0 
@ 70-79 1 s 24 24 10 2 69 27.6 
2 80-89 1 1 1 3 12 
= 90-100 1 1 : 8 
% Total 5 18 52 88 64 20 3 250 
3% 2.0 7.2 208 35.2 25.6 8.0 1.2 100.0 
S Median SQ = 86 

& Median IQ = 66 


* The Vineland Social Maturity Scale: Revised Condensed Manual of Directions. Publication of The 
Training School at Vineland New Jersey. Series 1936, No. 3, April, 1936. 
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test were working, on and off, outside school hours, and that 
they were earning from twenty-five cents to nine dollars a week. 

The results from the social maturity scale with correspond- 
ing Stanford Binet IQ's for the 250 children in Montgomery 
School are presented in Table 1. 

We also used the scale with 60 children in the primary 
Binet classes at the Newton Street School. These children were 
younger than 12 years life age. The social quotients and cor- 
responding Stanford Binet IQ’s from this group are found in 
Table 2. 

One hundred and eighty-two boys in one of the junior high 
schools of Newark were also examined with the social maturity 
scale and with the Detroit or Kuhlmann-Anderson group intelli- 
gence test. These results are in Table 3. 

The data from Tables 1, 2 and 3 are summarized compara- 
tively in Table 4. Here the social quotients and intelligence 


TABLE 4 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY DATA 


Table Table Table Table Table Table 
3 


1 2 3 1 2 

No. No. No. % % Yo 
Total 250 60 182 
Median SQ 86 92 93 
Median IQ 66 65 92 
SQ 90+ 87 33 116 34.8 55.0 63.7 
SQ 70 — 89 140 10 66 56.0 16.7 36.3 
SQ — 70 23 17 0 9.2 28.3 0 
IQ 90+ 2 0 103 8 0 56.6 
IQ 70 — 89 72 16 75 28.8 26.7 41.2 
IQ — 70 176 44 4 70.4 73.3 22 
Both 90+- 2 0 66 8 0 36.3 
Both — 70 22 14 0 8.8 23.3 0 
Remainder 226 46 116 91.4 76.7 63.7 


quotients have been combined in three groups, those 90 and 
above, those from 70 to 89, and those below 70. Quotients 
above 90 may roughly be taken as indicating average or better 
than average; quotients from 70 to 89 may be taken as border- 
line; and quotients below 70 may be taken as so subnormal as 
to warrant suspicion of mental deficiency. Where both quo- 
tients are above 90 the individual may roughly be classified as 
normal; where both quotients are below 70 the individual may 
be roughly classified as mentally deficient; where either quo- 
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tient is between these limits, the individual may be roughly 
considered as borderline. 

In the Montgomery Special School, 70 per cent of the chil- 
dren have IQ’s below 70, but only 9 per cent have SQ’s below 
70. More than one-third of this group are of average social 
competence, and more than one-half are of borderline social 
competence (as defined above). The median IQ for this group 
is 66 and the median SQ is 86. 

In the McKinley Junior High School 2 per cent of the pupils 
have IQ’s below 70, and none have SQ’s below 70. Nearly two- 
thirds of this group have SQ’s above 90 and the remaining one- 
third have SQ’s between 70 and 90. The median IQ for this 
group is 92 and the median SQ is 93. 

The significant comparison here is that although only 30 
per cent of the special class group are above IQ 70, and prac- 
tically none above IQ 90, only 10 per cent are below SQ 70, 
and 35 per cent above SQ 90 (the figures are somewhat less 
favorable for the primary special class group, but the number 
of cases is limited). The median IQ for the Montgomery group 
is 26 points lower than for the McKinley group, but the median 
SQ is only 7 points lower. 

The deduction from these figures is that although the spe- 
cial class children are statistically far below the junior high 
school children in intelligence, they are nearly equal to them 
in social competence.* This means that in the special class 
group there is a promising prospect for social salvage of these 
pupils through education designed to foster social competence 
where the intelligence is too limited to foster scholastic compe- 
tence. These children are therefore not educationally hopeless 
if we will provide the right courses of study. Indeed, on the 
social side, they are almost as hopeful as their junior high school 
fellows. This conclusion lends new hope to special class teach- 
ers and should give new courage to school principals and ad- 
ministrators. 

Whatever the type of educational work we happen to be 
doing we must be vitally interested in this social maturity scale 
and the effect its use will have on the curriculum in both the 
Special and regular schools, and indeed the effect it will have 
on the very existence of special education itself. Of this we 
* home score (either IQ or SQ) of 90 is approximately a 25-percentile score, or 


e lower limit of the average range, whereas a quotient score of 70 is approximately 
a |-percentile score, or the lower limit of the entire distribution. 
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are certain, that changes must come as our knowledge of chil- 
dren and their needs increases. 

If the results found from the examination of this small 
group of children in the special schools are a fair sample of what 
will be found with larger groups, the use of the social maturity 
scale can do much to help many of the children in the inferior- 
normal and the non-academic group to come into their own. 
The children in this group are weak in the academic work of 
the schools and not high on the intelligence scales. 


The special schools have recognized the social maturity 
of the children with low mental maturity assigned to them 
and, at their best, have provided opportunities for these chil- 
dren to learn the things they needed to know for successful 
living. Although the special schools have given these children 
opportunities for education according to their needs and abilities, 
these schools have very often been regarded by the school sys- 
tem only as a convenient means for dealing with discarded 
children instead of as a constructive educational device for 
giving to mentally handicapped children their chance for an 
education. One hears constantly the expression, “Isn’t it too 
bad that he is in a special class?” We agree that it is too bad 
that he is in a special class if it isn’t a good one. It is also too 
bad he is in a second grade, a third grade, or an eighth grade 
if it isn’t a good one. It is very good that he is in a special 
class, if that is the only place in the school system where he can 
receive a training which will help him develop into a contribut- 
ing citizen when he leaves school. 


The important thing is to see to it that the children who 
are socially mature but mentally immature do get an adequate 
education in some section of the school system. The special 
schools were organized to provide this education. If the regu- 
lar classes in the elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools were to develop an organization, with technique of in- 
struction, programs, and attitudes which would enable them to 
provide suitable education, then there would be no reason to 
continue special education for many of this group. It seems 
likely that the regular schools will be most effected by the use 
of the social maturity scale, when its use begins to show that 
pupils may be average or better on a social classification al- 
though poor, or even very poor in academic achievement. Ad- 
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ministrators in the regular schools will then appreciate that it 
is the function of the schools to provide educational opportuni- 
ties for children who are classified as average in social maturity 
whatever their abilities or disabilities. 


The discussions we have at all educational meetings of such 
topics as “activity programs,” “social groups,” “no retarda- 
tion,” and the like, indicate the direction of educational trends 
and pave the way for the use and critical evaluation of this 
new scale. 


This brings me to the question assigned to me, ‘How can 
the public school educate for social maturity in children who 
will probably not attain mental maturity?” I would like very 
much to avoid trying to answer this question, it is so compre- 
hensive. In fact, the task of special education has always been 
that of educating children who are maturing socially but not 
mentally. This goal has not always been reached. This fail- 
ure to accomplish all we should have done may be due in part 
to our inability to have imagination enough to produce a suit- 
able program. It may be due in part to the fact that we have 
in special education been changing the emphasis from mental 
maturity to social maturity, whereas the larger group in regu- 
lar education has continued to emphasize mental maturity in- 
stead of social maturity. 


The question, ‘““How can the school educate for social ma- 
turity in children who will probably not attain mental maturity” 
is intended, surely, to apply to all children in whatever depart- 
ment of the school system they happen to be placed. It seems 
to me that this can be done only by actually changing the 
emphasis in all parts of the school system, wherever needed, 
from intelligence levels to social maturity levels, from academic 
requirements to social objectives, from subject-matter to chil- 
dren. 

There is probably not a good school administrator in the 
country who would not claim to be doing just that. These same 
administrators will agree, I am sure, that we are still far from 
the goal of sufficient emphasis on the social objectives. We are 
in the process of shifting the emphasis from mental age to so- 
cial age, and we find conditions somewhat chaotic. We find 
some teachers accepting the newer emphasis so whole-heartedly 
that all other standards and progress seem to have gone by the 
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boards, while others are still clinging to the traditional scheme 
of the importance of subject-matter as an end in itself. 


This shift in emphasis has begun and it is unlikely that 
time or tide can hinder its progress. Mistakes are being made, 
we know; that great efforts are being made to correct these 
mistakes we also know. The Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
has been developed and. given to the public at a crucial time, 
and we are grateful for it. It will help the school people even 
in its beginnings, to draw attention to the social needs of their 
children. In this achievement the work of special education 
will have reached one of its goals, which is to have the children 
who are socially mature but mentally immature receive the 
benefit of special education wherever they may be placed, in the 
elementary schools, the junior or senior high schools, and shall 
we add, in colleges and universities? 





“Manual education and special class work have three definite objectives. 
The first stage is to discover something that will furnish gripping interest 
to the boy. This having been done, all sorts of academic work can be added 
to this boy’s training. Let us assume that he has fallen in love with sheet 
metal work. Out of some battered old tin cans and a very few hand tools 
he has made a_candle stick or a box, or something else. Now we begin 
to build vocabularies around those objects and tools. Next we begin to 
teach him how to make drawings of a simple object; then some day, when 
he has finished a piece of work that he thinks is especially nice, we ask 
him to write a story about it. Some boys advance several grades in cer- 
tain branches, and each advance is a victory against delinquency and idle- 
ness. Many of these boys, who just simply could not be taught to read or 
to write, not even their own home addresses, become very good mechanics’ 
helpers, and go out of the institution to become respectable citizens. 


The second phase of education to be given these defective children is 
the consciousness of success which builds up a self-respect never before 
experienced. The manual education school teaches its pupils that success 
and leadership are found in any well done piece of work, and it is surpris- 
ing how very easy it is to fire the ambition and to arouse the interests 
of these defective children. It is easy to make these simple minds happy 
over simple achievements. 


The third thing that manual education should aim to do is to establish 
good habits of work and good standards of workmanship; and to develop, 
to some degree, the pride of craftmanship. Through these interests charac- 
ter defects are overcome, and courage, success, self-respect, and a feeling 
of industrial competency are developed.” —CALVIN DERRICK 
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The Treatment of Mental Defectives in the 
Scandinavian Countries* 


Gunnar Stadius, Ph.D. 
Helsingfors, Finland 


“The time is out of joint.” Pessimistic people say that our 
little globe is running like a fool directly towards a calamity— 
a new great war. And indeed, we see political hostility and 
social disharmony almost at any place of the world. 

However, there are two parts of our globe which are rather 
peaceful, happy and politically healthy. I mean the U. S. and 
the Scandinavian countries. It was never before so evident 
as today, how much these two groups of states are alike, as to 
political and social mentality. 

Therefore, I find it natural that we should be more inti- 
mate one with another. We should exchange our experience 
on different fields of civilization: technique, science, education. 
I hope that American instructors and educators of feeble-minded 
would like to hear a little about the work of their Scandinavian 
colleagues. 

DENMARK 

We are beginning with Denmark, because it constitutes, so 
to speak, the entrance to the real Scandinavia and because this 
little country has taken the lead in organizing this kind of 
social work. 

Denmark has 3,290,000 inhabitants on an area of 44,416 
square kilometres. It has no mountains, very few forests, but 
a highly developed agriculture. Danish butter is well known. 
Moreover you will find there the best beer in the world: Tuborg 
and Carlsberg. 

Organization and concentration are the cardinal principles 
of Danish care of feeble-minded. Indeed, I venture to say that 
Denmark has the best organized work of all European countries. 

3500 inmates are cared for, but the institutions are only 
four: two of them large (Brejning and Ebberodgaard) and two 
small (Ribe and Vodskov). 


* Dr. Gunnar Stadius is the author of the recent book, “Les jeux educatifs de Decroly 

ns l’enseignement des enfants anormaux.” He is a graduate of the University 

of Helsingfors in Finland. While reviewing the book for publication I had occasion 

to write to Dr. Stadius and have since maintained correspondence with him. He 

gtaciously submitted at my request this review of the work on mental deficiency in 
the Scandinavian countries. 





The reader will, | am sure, enjoy reading this article because of its informative 
content. 
It is likely that Dr. Stadius may visit this country within the next few years. 


—-A. J. Mitrano 
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I am most acquainted with the Brejning Institution. Its 
Danish name is: Den Kellerske Aandsvage-Anstalt, Brejning 


(postaddress: Brejning pr. Borkop). 

The Brejning Institution is a creation of the Keller family. 
The first home for mentally handicapped was established in 
1865 by Johan Keller, cand. theol. The foundation has since 
been developed and enlarged by his two sons, Johan and Chris- 
tian Keller who each devoted his whole life to this form of 


philanthropic work. 

Prof. Christian Keller was Chief Director when I visited 
Brejning. He died two years ago and was succeeded by Dr. 
Wildenskov. Prof. Christian Keller was the Grand Old Man 
in whole Scandinavia among people occupied with care of feeble- 
minded. Endowed with what I would like to call American 
energy, optimism and practical sense he created, almost alone, 
this excellent Danish organization which is so much admired 
abroad. On his initiative Denmark passed the Sterilization 
Act of June ist, 1929, being thus the first state of Europe 
(after the canton Vaud in Switzerland) which has met this 
problem in a legislative way. 

The Keller Foundation is concentrated to Brejning in the 
peninsula Jylland, between Vejle and Fredericia, just on the 
shore of Veljlefjord. 

The Brejning Institution is lodging 1400 feeble-minded of 
all degrees and ages in thirty-six different houses. In addition 
to the buildings of the staff and the attendants they constitute 
a little town which has for instance a primary school for the 
children of the employed. 

I have visited Brejning twice and each time I had the 
chance of following Prof. Keller on his daily round of inspection. 
It was very interesting. He was like a king or a patriarch. 
He knew every house, every nurse and almost every inmate. 
He had to answer a thousand questions of the poor feeble- 
minded and he never failed to reply. I expressed my admiration 
for this diplomatic cleverness, but the Professor said smiling: 
“I am the greatest liar here.” 

At Brejning they have adopted the system of homes. Each 
home has a female director (Pleiemor). She is dressed in 
white. She is the mother of her home and has the responsi- 
bility of it. She is not too young, but calm, respectable and 
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good. The “Pleiemor”’ is helped by a sufficient staff of assis- 
tants in blue dress. The homes are very cosy and clean with 
beautiful colors and many flowers. The textiles are very often 
the result of the handwork at Brejning. 


In the home for young children Professor Keller showed 
me first the lavatories, “The great Central Station” as he said. 
I could witness the perfect hygiene. 

The most important houses in Brejning are the following: 
the home for educable children with the schools (class of ob- 
servation, primary school, practical school) ; the home for young 
children; the home for older but non-educable children; the 
asylum for males incapable of work and another for females 
alike; all the different workshops for males and the same for 
females; the asylum for old people; hospitals for males, females 
and children and also for tuberculous; the home for criminal or 
harsh tempered males and the same for females of bad temper. 


Dr. Wildenskov has elaborated the Brejning Test Scale for 
the measurement of intelligence, but he does not want to publish 
it. 

Brejning has a good scientific library which contains the 
best known Scandinavian, American, English, French and Ger- 
man books concerning mental deficiency. 


Many hundred old inmates are placed in aftercare in 
private families, but they remain under the supervision of 
Brejning and can soon be displaced or brought back to the insti- 
tution. 


Connected with Brejning there are two institutions of spe- 
cial interest and, I think, unique in the world. They are the 
islands for social defectives: Livo in the Limfjord (Jylland) 
for males, founded in 1911, and Sprogo in the Stora Balt for 
females, founded in 1923. This new form of care was also 
created by Prof. Keller. You must not think of these colonies 
as some “Devil Islands.’”’ For the “prisoners” are rather free 
and occupied with different kinds of work. 

The oldest institution of Denmark is Gamle Bakkehus in 
Copenhagen, founded in 1855. Nowadays it is only a school 
and belongs to Ebberodgaard which is the biggest institution 
in Europe. It is situated at Birkerod railway station, close to 
Copenhagen. It has 2000 inmates. Everyone is occupied man- 
ually. Chief Director is J. Norvig, M. D. 
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SWEDEN 

In Denmark the general principle was concentration of the 
care in a few institutions. In Sweden the leading principle is 
just the contrary, many small institutions and self-government. 

This interesting difference is not surprising. First, Den- 
mark is a very small country but Sweden relatively big, “oblong” 
as the Swedes like to say (448.460 square kilometres; 6 million 
inhabitants). Then, the traditions of provincial and municipal 
freedom are strong in Sweden. Each county and town is ac- 
customed to mind its own business. 

The oldest and greatest institution in Sweden is Johannes- 
berg in the neighborhood of Mariestad, south of the lake of 
Vanern. It was established in 1866 and has 250 inmates. 

In 1870 there was created the “Swedish Society for the care 
of Feeble-minded” which has done good work. 

It is noticeable that persons employed in the Swedish insti- 
tutions are almost exclusively women. Here too, you see a 
marked difference between Denmark and Sweden. This may 
perhaps be due to the fact that the institutional work in Den- 
mark is the creation of a few men (for the most part surgeons) 
but the Swedish one of a philanthropical society consisting to 
a large extent of women. The consequence is that the whole 
work in Denmark is carried on along more medical lines but in 
Sweden more pedagogical lines. 

The training of Swedish teachers for feeble-minded is con- 
centrated to Slagsta, founded in 1911, close by Stockholm (post- 
address: Slagsta skola, Fittja). It is at the same time a sem- 
inary and a training school and the best institute of this kind 
I know. The students (only females) stay two years. They 
pass theoretical examinations in different branches (Swedish, 
hygiene physiology, psychology, education, history of the care 
of feeble-minded, methods of training, etc. They assist 
at the daily work in dormitories, playrooms, dining rooms and 
workshops and give a series of lessons which are criticized pub- 
lically.- Chief Director is Miss Ingrid Frostedt. 


Sweden has the following institutions for feeble-minded: 


37 school homes (skolhem), 

40 workshop homes (arbetshem), 
50 asylums (varhem). 

6000 inmates are treated. 
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Sweden lacks the perfect Danish organization. But this 
absence is now less perceptible, since the government has named 
a medical inspector of all institutions for feeble-minded. This 
person is Prof. Alfred Petren, of Stockholm, ex-professor of 
psychiatry at the University of Uppsala, a man of perfect com- 
petence, good judgment and almost superhuman capacity for 
work. 


NORWAY AND FINLAND 


The two remaining Scandinavian countries, Norway and 
Finland, do not have much to show in this field of work. 


Norway has a wonderful nature but a sparse population 
(2.6 millions on an area of 323,800 square kilometres). The in- 
stitutions for feeble-minded are: three schools and two asylums. 


Finland is well known in America for its good sportsmen 
and for its readiness to pay its war debt to the U. S. But it is 
a rather poor country (387,565 square kilometres; 3,366,000 in- 
habitants). Finland has two state institutions, four private in- 
stitutions and ten training schools. The oldest and best known 
institution is Berttula in the neighborhood of Tavastehus 
(Hameenlinna). 

In June 1935 Finland passed a Sterilization Law. 

Every fourth year there is held in Scandinavia a great con- 
gress for the care of mental defectives. The latest one was held 
in Stockholm last summer and the next is to be held in Norway 
in 1940. There are two Scandinavian reviews for the care of 
feeble-minded. 


If an American goes to Europe in order to study the insti- 
tutions for mental defectives and the methods of training, he 
should not neglect to see the Scandinavian countries. He will 
find there many interesting things in his branch of work and 
moreover he will find a charming nature and a population as 
healthy, as full of love for progress and freedom as his own 
American nation. 
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Recreational Facilities and Activities of 


The Training School (Part II) 
J. Thomas McIntire 


CoTTAGE ACTIVITIES 


The cottages at The Training School, both in their physical make-up 
and supervision are conducive to a home-like recreational program. In the 
cottages for younger children there is provided a great deal of floor space 
since their interests are more along motor lines of a group type and re- 
quire more room. The cottages for the older children provide greater pri- 
vacy since they are more inclined to enjoy activities of an individual nature. 

In surveying the cottage activities no scheme could be devised that 
would give proper emphasis to a large portion of the cottage recreational 
activities. We refer here to the innumerable little things said, read, or 
done that add so much to an individual’s pleasure and occupation. 

The following is a classification of the more obvious activities: 


I. Indoor activities 


A. Games 


1. Group games—The following list is suggestive of the type 
of game played in the cottage; the list is not exhaustive. 
. Simon Says 
Flying Cloud 
Guessing Colors 
Jump the Horse 
Three Deep 
Going to Jerusalem 
Fruit Basket 
Quack, Quack 
Gobble, Gobble 
Snatch the Club 
Blind Man’s Buff 
Hide the Button 
. Kindergarten circle games 
2. Table games 
The following list suggests a wide variety of table games 
enjoyed by the children: 
Checkers 
Parcheesi 
Lotto 
Bingo 
Radio 
Dominoes 
Monopoly 
Easy money 
Cargoes 
Card games 
Old Maids, Flinch, Donkey, Hearts, Rummy and 
Solitaire 
3. Other games 
a. Ten-pins 
Darts 


Jacks 

Pool 
Bagatelle 
Jack Straws 


rr Er he Ao op 
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Puzzles 


In this group is the jig-saw puzzle which in its different de- 
grees of difficulty attract a wide life age and mental age as 
well as various types of wire and block puzzles. 


Toys 
Play with toys runs from very simple manipulation with blocks 
and pegs through pull toys, dolls, carriages, miniature furniture 
and household utensils, wind-up and electrical toys to various 


forms of construction outfits such as Mechano builders, erector 
sets, chemical sets and the like, as well as indoor vehicles. 


Creative art 


In this group are such activities as cutting and pasting, color- 
ing, drawing, painting (both water color and oil), clay model- 
ing, crepe paper work, etc. 


Imaginative play 
Play of this type is very evident in most of the cottages; usually 


it takes the form of playing school, house, doctor, and hospital, 
and in general the imitation of the adult life about them. 


Stunts 
This includes various forms of gymnastics, tricks, and the like. 
Reading 


This activity ranges from merely leafing through books, 
through looking at pictures, being read to, reading for self 
pleasure and reading to others. 


Story Telling 
Evening finds the story teller with his circle. The story teller 


as a rule is the housemother or housefather or a visitor but not 
infrequently a member of the group. 


Music 
1. Instrumental music 
The playing of pianos, guitars, accordions, harmonicas, 
etc., for the pleasure of the player and others. 
2. Individual and group singing 
3. Listening to radio and phonograph music 


Parties 


Special holiday parties already noted. 
Birthdays are frequently observed in the cottages by parties at 
which group games are played and refreshments are served. 


Picnics 

Occasionally during the summer months cottage picnics are 
held in the nearby groves. 

Tournaments 


During the winter months when activities are apt to lag special 
tournaments are used to stimulate activity. Pool, checkers, 
shuffle boards have been used as tournament mediums. 


Cottage projects 

Projects for the entire cottage group are encouraged. These 
projects in the past have consisted of knitting, making neckties, 
and wood working. 
Tinker shop 

This is a new development in the Institution. A tinker shop in 


one of the boys’ cottages is being experimented with. A room 
has been set apart and stocked with tools and materials and to 
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date has been very successful in attracting and holding the boys’ 
attention and interest. Heretofore the creative urge to which 
the tinker shop affords expression has been met by having tools 
and material available but without any special place in which 
to work and under general supervision only. 


Il. Outdoor activities 


A. 


Games 
1. Requiring apparatus 
Quoits, marbles, bean bag, volley ball, tennis, football, soft 


ball, etc. 
2. Not requiring apparatus 
Playing tag, red rover, red light, poison tag, leapfrog, 


hopscotch, etc. 
Imaginative play 
This is of the same order of play as listed under indoor activity; 
it tends to differ only in that it is more active. Examples— 
cops and robbers, cowboys and Indians, soldiers, etc. 
Construction play 
This type of play ranges from simple sand box activity through 
planning and building playhouses and shacks. 
Vehicle play 
In this group is included any activity which necessitates the 
use of vehicles such as wagons, velocipedes, scooters, doll car- 
riages, skates, etc. 
Use of playground apparatus such as swings, see-saws, 


merry-go-round, bars, giant stride, slides, etc. 


Gardening 
Large numbers of the children have small plots of ground for 
gardening purposes in which they grow either flowers or vege- 
tables. This is a long time activity running from early spring 
to fall. 

Miscellaneous play activity 
This includes such activity as kite flying, top spinning, rope 
jumping, skipping, etc. 


SPECIAL GROUP AND INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY 


In this category we are listing those activities which are limited for 
one reason or another to special groups or individuals. 


I. Hobbies 
a following list is composed of the actual entries of the 1935 hobby 
show. 
A. Art 
1. Water color and crayon books 14 entries 
2. Drawings (pencil and ink) 7 entries 
3. Photographs 2 entries 
4. Oil paintings 2 entries 
5. Water colors 1 entry 
6. Post cards 3 entries 
7. Embroidery picture 1 entry 
B. Collections 
1. Stamps 11 entries 
2. Poetry 2 entries 
3. Cooking recipes 3 entries 
4. Sports 7 entries 
5. Others 9 entries 
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C. Crafts 
1. Woodwork 4 entries 
2. Paperwork 5 entries 
3. Beadwork 2 entries 
D. Construction 
1. Woodwork 3 entries 


2. Articles made with construction toys 
such as building blocks, erector sets, 
tinker toys 9 entries 


E. Education 


1. Anagrams and letters 1 entry 
2. Number work 1 entry 
3. Scrap books 27 entries 
4. Printing 2 entries 
5. Writing 5 entries 
6. Reading 21 entries 
7. Written stories 3 entries 
8. Typewriting 3 entries 
F. Embroidery 
1. Crocheting 6 entries 
2. Knitting 10 entries 
3. Fancy work 26 entries 
4. Doll clothes 1 entry 
5. Rag rug 1 entry 
6. Quilts 2 entries 
7. Blouse 1 entry 
8. Pillows 2 entries 
9. Chintz chair 1 entry 
G. Games 15 entries 
H. Gardens 3 entries 
I. Livestock 9 entries 
J. Music 5 entries 
K. Puzzles 
1. Jig saw 9 entries 
2. Puzzles 7 entries 
L. Sports 8 entries 
Band 


For a great many years the Institution has had a band, one of the 
many activities carried on under the supervision of the Educational 
Department. The primary purpose of the band is two fold—training 
and recreation. During recent years a second band has been organ- 
ized for beginners and young children. The band is an ever increas- 
ing source of joy to the children and is present on most every special 
occasion. 


Choruses 

The choruses are another activity sponsored by the Educational De- 
partment and like the band has a dual purpose, education and recrea- 
tion. Children who are members of a chorus get a great deal of 
enjoyment from their singing and add to the pleasure of the other 
children. Much of the work of the choruses is carried over into other 
activities such as cottage sings and the spontaneous singing of the 
children at their work and at play. 


Trips 


The Institution, employes and parents sponsor many trips for the 
children. These trips are of a rather wide variety and for many pur- 
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poses. By far the greater majority of these trips are of the short 
pleasure type by automobile and truck. Occasionally during the win- 
ter when there is sufficient snow, sleigh rides are in order. Through- 
out the year special trips to town and nearby cities are arranged for 
certain children or groups for shopping and recreational purposes. 
Our proximity to the seashore makes numerous trips to the nearby 
resort towns possible. Hikes into the country side are enjoyed by 
most all the children of the institution. A series of trips to our lake 
at Menantico have been sponsored by the Farm Department for the 








farm boys. Most every Saturday afternoon in the summer finds a 


truck load of boys at the lake either for swimming or fishing. 


ARTICLES ON RECREATION 
FROM 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL BULLETIN 


The following list is made up of articles and notes appear- 
ing in The Training School Bulletin during the past six years 
that have recreational value. In this list we have not included 
any of the annual reports of the various departments, such as 
the report of the superintendent, the educational department 
and the boys’ and girls’ supervisors, which contain information 
regarding the recreational resources and activities of the insti- 


tution. 

Volume XXVII Page 
Little Stories About Life at Camp Mento; Nash, Alice M. 1 
Broadcasting the Kindergarten; Dunbar, Elizabeth 51 
Assembly; Collier, Heather 72 
Twenty-four Necks to Wash; Sharp, Carol J. 102 
My Leisure Time; Bernhard, Frieda 161 
The Spirit of Christmas 132 
Christmas Comes to The Training School; Sehon, Clarrette 153 
The Children’s Christmas Play 157 

Volume XXVIII 
Christmas at The Training School; Byers, Edna J. 159 
Cottage Movies; Longwell, S. Geraldine 195 

Volume XXIX 
Camp Suggestions; McIntire, J. Thomas 54 
Vacation for Five Hundred; Collier, Heather 105 
Three Little Boys at Christmas; Collier, Heather 157 

Volume XXX 
Music Glorifies the Effort of Attainment; Aker, Ruth King 1 
The Village of Happiness—The Village Store; Byers, J. P. 28 
Thursday—Brings with It—Its Reward; Byers, Edna J. 42 
The Educational and Recreational Values of Movies for Cottage 

Boys; Jewell, Alice A. 48 
The Village of Happiness—Life at the Colony; Byers, J.P. —:133 
The Village of Happiness—Christmas at the Village of Happi- 

ness; Byers, J. P. 153 

Volume XXXI 
Leisure Time for Mentally Deficient; Findley, J. H. 47 
The Santa Claus Business; Collier, Heather 146 
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Local Amateur Movies as an Entertainment Feature 149 

The Cottage Home 192 
Volume XXXII 

Parties at Mills; McClure, Fern 12 

A Leisure Time Program for the Mentally Deficient; 

Findley, J. H. 62 
Filling Santa’s Mail Bag; Hawk, G. M. 138 
Christmas Stories 162, 164 
Our Broadcast; Nash, Alice M. 191 
Behind the Scenes of a Surprise Party; Wells, M. 201 

(CONCLUDED ) 


Our Good Night Song 
Adelaide Johnstone 


One evening Douglas and I drove out to camp. The Baker 
boys were there and we had such a good time. They sang, 
Douglas sang, we all sang happy songs, sad songs, rollicking 
songs. It was all Miss Nellie could do to keep pace with us. 
Then every one of us had a box of Crackerjack with a prize in 
it. “Look what I have.” ‘Whad’ya get?” “I'll trade ya!” 
And in the midst of this hubbub the soft opening chords of the 
“Goodnight Song’’—that lovely prayer that draws softly to a 
close, every day of each child in this great School. 


Up to Thee my thanks would rise, 
Thou Lord of earth and sea and skies; 
Thou Lord my father and my guide, 
Where’er I roam where’er abide. 


Here within this dear retreat 

Thy helpful blessing I entreat; 

Oh see my weakness, make me strong 
And bless me in my evening song. 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take—Amen! 


As I stood in the circle and sang softly with the children, 
listening to their childish voices I realized that one line of this 
song was different when they sang it—had always been differ- 
ent whenever I had heard the children singing it. And how 
appropriately so, for the line as they sang it was, “Oh see, my 
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weakness makes me strong.” How true and how beautiful is 
that thought of our children here at The Training School. In 
their weakness lies their strength. In their weakness have 
they been given a greater faith and trust, a more abiding loy- 
alty and a more sincere purpose of heart. Most of this has 
grown out of their appreciation, however unconscious, of what 
The Training School means to them. 

In their weakness lies their strength—strength to bring 
out the best in the adults who care for them, teach them and 
work with them. Their slowness, their little foolishnesses can 
exasperate or create character in those who struggle for them 
and with them. They must have a vision of the far goal ever 
in mind, helping the children toward it each day with patience 
and love in their hearts. 

Yes, let our children sing, “Oh see, my weakness makes me 
strong.” 





The Village of Happiness, The Story of 
The Training School, written by Joseph P. 
Byers and published in a series of articles in 
The Training School Bulletin, has now been 
assembled and, with the addition of several 
pictures bound into an attractive paper cov- 
ered book. We have a limited number of 
these books which may be _ purchased 
through The Extension Department at sev- 
enty-five cents per copy, postpaid. 
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TO 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL BULLETIN 


THE ASSOCIATION 


SEPTEMBER, 1936 














The Association 


The constitution provides the following conditions for membership in the Associ- 
ation. 


1. Any person who shall pay or cause to be paid to the Treasurer of the School 
Five Dollars per annum, shall be a member of the Association. 


(Membership dues go toward the support of free or partially free pupils, ie., 
those whom the Board of Trustees have admitted, but for whom the parents can 
pay nothing or only a portion of the maintenance.) 


2. Anyone paying Five Hundred Dollars at one time or within a period of 
five years shall be a Life Member. 


(Gifts for life membership are used for the erection or improvement of build- 
ings, the purchase of equipment, and for Department of Research apparatus.) 


3. Anyone paying Five Thousand Dollars at one time or within a period of 
five years shall be a Life Patron. 


(Gifts for life patrons are used for the purchase of new land, for the erection 
of buildings and for the pursuit of Research into the problems of mental deficiency.) 


4. All memberships shall become effective upon election by the Board of 
Trustees. 


Honorary Members may be elected by the Association at any time, thereby 
conferring upon such members all of the privileges of the Association. 


The Governor of New Jersey is by the terms of our constitution an Ex Officio 
Member of the Board of Trustees. 
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Philadelphia 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Salem 

Short Hills 
Philadelphia 
New Haven, Conn. 
Vineland 
Bridgeton 
Bridgeton 
Harrisburg 
Salem 
Bridgeton 

W. New Brighton, N. Y. 
New York 
Princeton 
Camden 


. Bridgeton 


Philadelphia 
Hammonton 
Elmer 
Elmer 
Philadelphia 


. Merchantville 


Vineland 
Vineland 
Philadelphia 
Salem 
Montclair 
Montclair 
Vineland 
Pitman 
Short Hills 
Haddonfield 
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Mrs. C. H. Shoemaker 





Morris Shoemaker 





Mrs. R. Elmer Shoemaker . 





Mrs. Herbert Sinclair 





Mrs. Arthur B. Smith ....... 
Dr. Austin T. Smith 








Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
G. E. Smith . 





Mr. and Mrs. Percival H. Smith 





Master Richard W. Snyder (Junior member) 





Mrs. Warren Somers 
Dr. Wm. G. Spiller 





Hon. and Mrs. F. A. Stanger 





Mrs. A. L. Steelman 








Dr. George S. Stevenson 





Hon. E. C. Stokes 





Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Strang 
Dorothy Mae Strang (In memory) 








Mrs. Leslie P. Stratton 
Mrs. Martha J. Swain 





Thomas W. Synnott, 2nd 





Mr. and Mrs. Alex. M. Taylor 





Mrs. Charles S. Taylor ....... 





Mrs. Stuart D. Taylor 





Mr. and Mrs. George B. Thorn 





Miss Dorothy D. Tindall 





Mrs. James Tipton 





Dr. and Mrs. H. H. Tomlin 





Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Turner 





Prof. and Mrs. J. J. Unger 








Joseph Unsworth 
Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Van Deusen 








Miss Irene Van Tassel 





Miss Mary L. Vernon 
Vineland Woman’s Club 





Dr. and Mrs. H. Burton Walker 





Mrs. Mary E. Wallen 





Mr. and Mrs. Harry G. Walls 





Wallsholm Club 





Miss Cora Warren 





Master Jared T. Weatherill (Junior member) 


Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Weatherill 





Master Thomas C. Weatherill (Junior member) 


Prof. H. W. Weidner 





Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Werry 








Mrs. John S. West (In memory) 


Westville Woman's Club, Welfare Section 


C. F. Wetzell 





Miss Elizabeth C. White 





Carl F. Wilber 





Wildwood Civic Club 





Mrs. Emma T. Wiley 





Woodbury Reading Club 





Woodbury Woman's Club 





Dr. Carroll S. Wright 





Rev. W. Alfred Wycoff 





Dr. and Mrs. L. N. Yepsen 





Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Young 





Ernest A. Zucca 





Lewisburg 
Trenton 
Bridgeton 





. Trenton 


Salem 
Philadelphia 
Elmer 
Vineland 
Bridgeton 
Brooklyn 
Atlantic City 
Philadelphia 
Cedarville 
Philadelphia 
Red Bank 
Millville 
Collingswood 
Collingswood 
Woodbury 
Cape May 
Woodbury 
Vineland 
Haverford, Pa. 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Philadelphia 
Camden 
Wildwood 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Woodcliff 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Salem 
Vineland 
Vineland 
Felton, Del. 
Woodbury 
Woodbury 
Woodbury 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Vineland 
Wynnewood, Pa. 
Westville 
New York 
Whitesbog 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Wildwood 
Salem 
Woodbury 
Woodbury 
Philadelphia 
Vineland 
Trenton 
Upper Montclair 
Vineland 








